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THE DIPSTICK TELLS A TALE... 





Austin cars with thousands of miles to their credit and 
more piling up on war work are still proving easy on 


the oil. That, of course, means pistons and cylinders are ; 





| standing up staunchly to hard wear. Not surprising in 
| an Austin, but gratifying none the less. With a little care & 


Austin materials and workmanship will stand you — and 
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| the war effort—in good stead for a very long time indeed. 


@ A LITTLE OIL SAVES A LOT OF WEAR. Replenish engine 
~~ A U ay T | | N oil weekly. Top up back axle, gear box, and grease 
Ix cep yO UP £ ee propeller shaft and steering gear monthly. Lubricate all 

points as directed in handbook. Never skimp less accessible 


fi ohting fit points. If you haven't time to do the job yourself get 
your Austin dealer to do it for you. Remember by 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE — it contains useful tips —4d. monthly. reducing wear on materials vital to war production you 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 8.6.176 will be helping the Country as well as your Austin. 
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TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR « MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT - ENGIN IES - INSTRUMENTS 


LONDON OFFICE : 
rovds 14/42 BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 


KING SIX is a British-made 
cigar, by Freeman’s the house with 
over 100 years’ experience in fine 
cigar making. 
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THE WALLS OF THE CONVOY: BRITISH BATTLESHIPS AND AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, GUARDING THE ALLIED CONVOY WHICH 
TOOK AN ARMY TO NORTH AFRICA, WERE READY TO DEAL WITH ANY ENEMY FLEET THAT DARED TO INTERFERE. 


‘*A powerful covering force of heavy ships hovered about us—always out of sight.” 
These were the words used by Lieut.-Commander T. Woodroffe, R.N., in his broadcast 
description of the part played by the Royal Navy during the voyage of the Allied 
army to North Africa. Our picture shows part of that covering force, including 
battleships and an aircraft-carrier, with Seafire fighters on the deck of another 
carrier in the foreground. “‘ We never saw a sign of it, but it was there all right,” 


| 
| 
' 


| 


said Commander Woodroffe. ‘Great ships of the Royal Navy were giving us their 
distant and almost unrealised protection.’"’” And when the vast convoy reached the 
Mediterranean, in whose ports lay the French and Italian Fleets, ‘still we had no 
sight of that covering force. We guessed, and guessed right, that it was far ahead 
of us by now, beyond the sharp-cut rim of the horizon—a barrier between us and 
any possible interference by enemy surface ships." 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
ECENTLY in question-time a Member of Parlia- all their lessons of the past thirty years, they still and to substitute for man an “* idealistic ”” image of 
ment complained with some asperity that believe that the only way to get anything out of their one’s own making. It is tike blindfolding oneself. 4 
General Montgomery, after his glorious victory in fellow-creatures is by hating, kicking and murdering 
Egypt, had entertained a defeated German general them. They are like the traditional ‘“‘ Blimps’”’ of The best recipe for success in this world is to keep 
to breakfast before consigning him to the prison the older generation who used to advocate the execu- one’s eyes wide open and focussed on the work ,in 
authorities. He apparently regarded this as a shock- tion of all strikers as the best method of settling a If one is an artist, one should keep it on the 
ing thing: a species, he all but suggested, of deferred strike. But they differ from these now extinct and object one is painting; if a soldier, on the enemy and 
appeasement. A man who ate bread with a German probably always legendary fire-eaters by putting their the military situation as it exists and not merely 
general, he seemed to imply, was virtually condoning absurd threats into practice. They try to create a as one would like it toexist. Napoleon’s greatest re- 
Eiisioks NOt UNG SaneNC OMCEE NOHOGR.* snus aR YG ios fae Qoie era amen ee ie Ie ee Pg Pa ee EE Oe be AR HS proach to his marshals was to accuse 
hatred of the Nazi had taken a military t one HUNDRED YEARS AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM them vel having a pegged 
and concrete form denied to that of i ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ OF DECEMBER 10, 1842. pictures ’’—the cause, he used to 
his critic, was, in his transient courtesy NES maintain, of all military disaster. It 
to a fallen foe, only doing what all i was indeed his own ultimate weakness 
the great British captains have done for making “ pictures’ of the wishful 
in the hour of victory. Marlborough sort that led to his downfall. So in 
after Blenheim entertained two French the art of public affairs—call it politics 
marshals in his coach; from the or statesmanship or diplomacy—the 
Black Prince to Wellington and test of success is the ability of the 
Kitchener, our commanders have been statesman to see clearly for what they 
as renowned for chivalry towards the are the fellow-creatures with whom he 
defeated as for courage against the has to deal. And if he sees them as 
undefeated. They first broke the hearts anything but human beings and be- 
of their enemies by a relentless pug- haves towards them accordingly, he | 
nacity: then startled them by their will sooner or later come a cropper. 
humanity. In victory as in battle For the reaction he will obtain from 
they behaved not like robots but like them will be utterly different from 
men. For better or for worse, that that which he anticipates and desires. 
has been our military tradition. 
It has been a political virtue of the 
Not even the Member of Parliament English that they have tended to see | 
who complained of General Mont- and treat men of different race or creed | 
gomery’s action could hate the Nazi as individuals. As long as “ fuzzy-. } 
Germans much more than Nelson hated wuzzy ’’’ was a charging savage, the 
the Jacobin French: you must hate a English soldier treated him as such: 
Frenchman as the Devil, he told his as soon as he ceased to charge, he 
midshipmen. Yet after the Battle of treated him as a fellow-man, albeit a 
the Nile he sat down to meat with simple and childlike one. He did not 
half-a-dozen French captains in his eas ean nnn nn exterminate him as though he were an 
cabin. There is not the least doubt ‘““ ROYAL STABLES, WINDSOR.’ untouchable or a species of devil as 
that in the hour of victory he would “We now present a view of the royal stables, in which are lodged her Majesty’s horses surrounded Mussolini exterminated the Senussi. 
pre by all the means and appliances calculated to add to equine comfort or condition. ‘ ay 
have treated even Latouche Tréville perhaps, be still borne in remembrance that discussions some time since arose in which these stables While he was an enemy he behaved 
so, the French admiral who so were made use of as a peg to hang party squabbles upon. Such are not worth raking up again, towards him as an enemy: but when 
for, whatever justice there may be in the complaint that £30,000 a year is too little for national cau 
foolishly and untruthfully boasted in education, when £70,000 is spent upon royal stables, we yet are amongst those who think that when he was no longer an enemy, he made 
a letter that he had made Nelson a palace like Windsor requires a series of subsidiary buildings, they should be erected in a style a good neighbour of him. That is why 
: : . ; worthy alike of the royal residence ... and the great nation at whose cost : vis . 
run and who caused that indignant | produced. Worthy, however, of Windsor and its forest, are these right royal horse palaces.” the British administrator overseas has 
hero to declare that, if he captured SD COTTE a SSAA RLS Awd Aa UN eat eg ne ew ANCL fet Ad Sola eae ih ee ae Sa had so comparatively little difficulty in 
him, he would make him eat his letter! governing a subject empire on a basis of 
something like one British soldier for every 
The truth seems to be that the British, 10,000 natives. The only major failures of 
a people of action, have traditionally the Englishman in this respect have been 
acted in war and peace alike from concrete with men of a more intellectual stamp than 
rather than from abstract considerations. himself. Being—-perhaps because of the 
When they have had to fight they have climatic fog in his brain—a little blind to 
fought with a dogged persistence and cleverness, he has tended to ignore its 
Churchillian relish that has, again and existence in others or, where it has un- 
again, ultimately reduced the most fero- mistakably existed, to treat it with 
cious and bellicose enemy to a state of suspicion as a species of dishonesty or rn 


dazed and helpless exhaustion. When their 
foes were at their mercy and further fight- 
ing had become unnecessary, they instinc- 
tively treated them as human _ beings. 
They have freely shed their own blood 
but they have not borne bad blood. This, 
it seems to me, is the exact reverse of the 
philosophy against which we are fighting. 
The latter, as germinated by Hitler and 
brought to horrible fruition in the abstract- 
loving German mind, is the glorification 
of the passions of hatred and revenge 





** THE QUEEN’s | HUNTSMAN.” 
“The fact of her Majesty’s hounds being now regularly hunted affords a favourable 
he 


opportunity for introducing the portrait of Mr. Davis, the royal huntsman 
known as a keen sportsman and daring rider - » we may add 
inherited his present post from his father, and, in addition to the perquisites of his 
office, _enjoys a yearly salary of £500.’ 


into a permanent course of conduct. f 
Because the Germans were beaten in the 
last war--which, like this, they started is eal 


and punished in the last peace, they con- 
ceived that they were under a solemn \ 
obligation to hate and if possible to enslave 


those who had conquered them to all eternity. A 
Frenchman, a Czech, a Pole or a Jew was not to 
be viewed as a human creature, but as the accursed 
embodiment of something evil and loathsome, to be 


detested by good Teutons for ever 


It is their capacity for this kind of drivelling abstrac- 
tion that makes the Germans such bunglers at politics 
Hard- working, methodical, sentimental, they are well 
suited to handle tools, musical notes and mathematical 
and philosophical formula. But they have seldom 
shown much understanding of how to deal with 
human beings In this twentieth century, and despite 


lebensraum by first making a wilderness. They attempt 
to prove the superiority of their race by making the 
whole world hate and despise them Everyone 
who falls into this barren and blind habit of 
worshipping abstractions falls to some extent 


into the same folly as the Germans. The moment 


one begins to think of a fellow-creature, not as a 
sentient man or woman, but as some alien species of 
embodied evil, one passes from the realm of sober 


reality into that of extravagant absurdity lo treat 


men not on their own individual merits but on those 
of mere labels—as Jews or Germans, Communists or 
Fascists—-is to shut one’s eyes to what actually exists 





malignancy. Then, and then alone, has the 

level-eyed Englishman of action fallen into 

the same mistake as the Prussian and struck 

out blindly. It is no accident that the Irish- 4 
man and the educated Hindu have been his 

most persistent critics. For too often the 
Englishman has failed to see them as they 

really are. 


When the war is over we shall have need 
to use all our English talent for seeing men 
as they are apart from their labels. If we 
allow ourselves to fall into the error—so 
natural a one after all we have borne and 
suffered—of blindly setting down the whole 
German race and all who have fought 
against us in a mistaken cause as monsters 
outside the pale of humanity, we shall 


presently reap the inevitable reaction. Our real task 
will be to deal with a people who have long persisted 
in a monstrous delusion and who in its pursuit have 
inflicted untold misery on others. We shall have to 
make as sure as is humanly possible that those cruelties 
and crimes are not repeated, and to combat the evil 
philosophy that has so long and insanely haunted 
the German mind. But, if history is any guide, we 
shall succeed or fail in proportion to the talent for 
we and our allies bring to the treatment of 
our conquered enemies and the saving humanity 


} 


humour (the soul of humanity)—with which we 


salutary justice that has to be d 
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WHERE ALLIED FORCES LANDED: SCENES 
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| IN ALGERIA AND MOROCCO. 
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> BONE, ALGERIA, FROM THE SEA. BONE, CONSISTING OF OLD NATIVE QUARTERS AND LARGE MODERN : TOOK POSSESSION OF THE TOWN IN 1832. IT IS SITUATED 
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LAYING-OFF A SMOKE-SCREEN TO PROTECT ALLIED SHIPPING LYING ak ; meee 
\ cCLe UP OF THE OKE-SCREEN PROTECTING ALLIED SHIPPING, THE HOW 
IN ALGIERS HARBOUR FROM ENEMY BOMBING ATTACKS LOSE-UP OF 7 SHORES - 
7 OF A MERCHANTMAN CAN BE SEEN EMERGING FROM THE CLOUD. 
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F H.M.S. RODNEY" AND DESTROYERS OFF MERS-EL-KEBIR, ALGERIA. THE BRITISH MAJOR-GENERAL HARMON AND GENERAL NOGUE ATTEND A MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
q NAVY IS PLAYING A MAJOR PART IN NORTH AFRICAN OPERATIONS. AMERICAN AND FRENCH SAILORS IN THE RABAT CATHEDRAL, MOROCCO 

It was in Algeria and Morocco that Allied forces landed in the early hours of ships of the Merchant Navies, who brought many thousands of men to North Africa 
November 8 in order to forestall the increasing Axis menace to French North Africa, with the minimum amount of loss. Two of our photographs show the way in which 
and almost immediately these two countries threw in their lot with us, following the ships in harbour are protected from enemy air attacks, attacks which have been 
the lead of Algiers, which surrendered to the attacking American forces at 8 p.m numerous and heavy American and French sailors. killed during the landing 
on November 8. The whole operation was carried out in the most remarkable operations were recently honoured by a memorial service in Rabat Cathedral. whi 


manner, but perhaps the greatest honour should go to the Allied Navies and the was attended by General Nogués, Governor of Morocco 
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TUNISIA—WHOSE ROMANTIC PAST FREELY MINGLES WITH 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT EL DJEM: THIS AMPHITHEATRE, 148 METRES LONG BY 
IS ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING MONUMENTS IN NORTH AFRICA, 
INTACT AT THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 
I22 METRES BROAD, 
AND WAS STILL PRACTICALLY 
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THE NATIVE TOWN, SURROUNDED BY MACHICOLATED 
AFTER TUNIS AND KAIROUAN, 
IN TUNISIA, 


OUTSIDE THE ARAB QUARTER, SFAX: 
RAMPARTS, IS VERY PICTURESQUE AND ALWAYS BUSY. 
IT IS THE MOST INTERESTING TOWN 
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THE ROMAN AQUEDUCT ALONG THE ROAD FROM ZAGHWAN TO TUNIS. THIS MAGNIFICENT 
FEAT OF ENGINEERING CARRIED THE WATER SUPPLY FOR 40 MILES TO CARTHAGE. 


SOME OF THE ARCHES ARE OVER 20 METRES HIGH, 





THE OASIS OF GABES; OCCUPYING THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT f4CAP4&. THIS OASIS 
OWES ITS EXISTENCE TO THE RIVER OF THE SAME NAME FED BY A NUMBER OF 
FINE SPRINGS. 
\ SE ey Sn a Eng on ae : 
The history of Tunisia, where the Allies are now meeting with strong Axis 


resistance, begins with the establishment of the Pheenician colonies, the most 
brilliant of which was Carthage. These early settlers, however, did not extend 
their domination much beyond the coastal regions, and the interior remained to allied 
or vassal native princes chosen from amongst the Berbers, the original inhabitants 
of North Africa. After the fall of Carthage, at the end of the Punic Wars, 
Rome for a long time followed the policy of her predecessors in North Africa, 
and it was only during the rule of Caligula (A.D. 12-41) that the definite 
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ROMAN- REMAINS AT TEBOURBA: SOUTH-WEST OF TUNIS, THIS TOWN WAS BUILT ON THE 
SITE OF THE ANCIENT THUBURBO MINUS AND BOASTS AN AMPHITHEATRE, CISTERNS 
AND IMPORTANT PLASTER-WORKS. 














PASSING UP LA GOULETTE CHANNEL 
BANK OF THE EL BAHIRA LAGOON, WHICH OPENS 
CHANNEL OF LA GOULETTE. 7 


TO TUNIS. TUNIS IS SITUATED ON THE WEST 


INTO THE SEA BY THE NARROW 





annexation of all North Africa took place. This Roman occupation came about 
gradually, but the country became very Romanised. The use of the Latin 
language spread, although Berber and Punic were not forgotten, and prosperity 
reigned under the Empire. Under Hadrian and Antoninus there was built 
the famous Zaghwan aqueduct (shown above), and to-day in*many parts of 
Tunisia and the province of Constantine, ancient Roman remains are met 
with at every turn. The position occupied by Africa in the Roman world 
became very prominent at the time of the propagation of the Christian faith, 
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THE PRESENT—NOW THE SCENE 
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A WATER-JUG STORE OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF SFAX. SFAX RANKS SECOND 
IN SIZE AMONGST TUNISIAN CITIES AND IS, IN FACT, THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL 
OF THE REGENCY. 





THE MOSQUE OF THE SWORDS IN THE HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN. THIS MOSQUF 
IS SAID TO DATE FROM THE AGHLABITES IN THE SECOND CENTURY OF THE 
HEGIRA (ELEVENTH CENTURY). 








but in the second quarter of the fifth century it was occupied almost without 
resistance by the Vandals, who took Carthage in 439. The province was retaken 
by Belisarius a century later and remained Roman till the Arab invasions of 
648-669. The conqueror, 'Oqba-bin-Nafa, founded the city of Kairouan which 
became the capital of the Aghlabite princes. After the Arab and Berber 
dynasties, the most important of which flourished between the seventh and 
twelfth centuries, North Africa fell under two influences: that of the Hispano- 
Portuguese Kingdoms and that of the Ottoman Turks. The latter triumphed, and 
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SFAX—-THE EUROPEAN QUARTER. THERE ARE TWO EUROPEAN QUARTERS OUTSIDE THE 
WALLS OF SFAX, THE MORE RECENT ONE BUILT WITH BROAD, STRAIGHT THOROUGHFARES 








FURTHER ROMAN REMAINS AT TEBOURBA. THE DEFINITE ANNEXATION OF ALL NORTH 


AFRICA BY THE ROMANS TOOK PLACE UNDER CALIGULA, IN A.D. 40. THIS OCCUPATION, 
HOWEVER, CAME ABOUT GRADUALLY, 
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OF A BITTER STRUGGLE. 
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A ROMAN PAVEMENT AT TEBOURBA: NORTH AFRICA WAS VERY PROSPEROUS UNDER 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE, ITS POPULATION INCREASING RAPIDLY, AND IN MANY PARTS 
OF TUNISIA ROMAN REMAINS ARE MET WITH FREQUENTLY. 











GENERAL VIEW OF KAIROUAN. THE CITY DATES FROM THE MUSSULMAN CONQUEST. il 
WAS FOUNDED BY *"OQBA-BIN NAFA IN 671 A.D. 1f MAS KEPT ITS RELIGIOUS CHARACTER 


INTACT FROM THAT DATE UNTIL TO-DAY. 


Tunisia was reduced to a Turkish province by 1574. After the Turkish conquest, 
the civil administration was placed under a pasha, but a few years later a 
military revolution transferred the supreme power to a Dey elected by the army 
of occupation. The government of the Deys lasted till 1705, when their authority 
was seized by the Beys, whose proper duty was to manage the tribes and collect 
tribute. Frequent wars with Algiers form the chief incidents in the internal history of 
Tunisia under the Beys, during which time and until 1919 it was essentially a pirate 


By the Treaty of Bardo (May 12, 1881), Tunisia became a French protectorate 
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THE WAR’S GREATEST TRAFFIC JAM: REMARKABLE TRANSPORT | 


(ABOVE) THE COAST ROAD FROM SOLLUM 
ROMMEL’S PANZER DIVISIONS IN RETREAT, 
BLOCKS, AND, AT PLACES, VEHICLES 
JAM AT THE BEGINNING OF THE RISE TO 
HALFAYA PASS, SHOWING A MELEE OF 


ager close-up air-views show the coast 
road from Halfaya Pass (extreme right) 
to the steep Sollum escarpment (extreme left), 
taken during Rommel's headlong flight from 
Egypt, in the early days of November. In this 
world's greatest military traffic jam, enemy 
vehicles can be seen from a height like a long 
string of ants in an unbroken line pressing 
westwards, all semblance of order being thrown 
to the wind, vehicles jammed nose to tail, 
in places spreading out from double to greater 
width. On the right, of which an enlargement 
from the main picture is reproduced, vehicles 
are climbing the famous Halfaya Pass to the 
top of the escarpment. The entire area Is 
pitted with bomb craters, indicating the weight 
and intensity of the Allied bombers’ unceasing 
attack on the dispersed transport and armoured 
vehicles. At the left and centre of the main 
picture are seen large traffic blocks, where, too, 
black smoke arises from apparently burning 
armoured cars or transport trucks. To the 
left of Halfaya Pass may also be noted a con- 
siderable assembly of vehicles clustered in a 
depression. It can be realised, as various war 
correspondents have reported, what perfect 
targets this slowly-moving mass presented to 
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ORT | SCENES DURING ROMMEL’S WESTWARD FLIGHT FROM EGYPT. 
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SOLLUM ESCARPMENT TO HALFAYA PASS, SHOWING 
‘TREAT, WITH CLUSTERS INDICATING TRAFFIC 
SHICLES BURNING. (LEFT) CLOSE-UP OF A TRAFFIC 
RISE TO * soLLUM HAIR-PIN BEND; AND (RIGHT) 
LEE OF WRECKED AND ABANDONED VEHICLES. 
? 
coast our bombers, which met with scarcely any 
right) opposition as they swept down on the enemy, 
e left), and so complete was their work that General 
t from Alexander doubted if more than fifteen German 
n this tanks finally escaped destruction. It affords 
enemy an indication of the panic flight that Rommel 
a long made no attempt to defend Halfaya Pass, which 
ressing is not only a natural strong-point, but which 
thrown the Germans had heavily fortified with concrete 
o tail, gun-emplacements and large caves. The left- 
yreater hand bottom picture enlarges the road on the 
yement approach to the hair-pin escarpment at Sollum, 
ehicles showing an immense traffic block, and the 
to the hair-pin itself is seen at the left-hand corner 
rea 1s of the upper photograph, where, again, no 
weight resistance was offered by the enemy Here, 
easing in fact, the Axis forces were so weak that when 
roured they saw our columns converging on them they 
main cleared out, and the whole area, on November 12, 
e, too, was in our hands Meanwhile fast-moving 
urning armoured formations of the Eighth Army were 
‘o =the racing for Benghazi, less than 200 miles distant 
a con- having covered 350 miles in nine days in the 
in a great chase after Germany's crack Afrika Korps 
is war fleeing as hard as it could move. These photo 
yerfect graphs are among the most remarkable action 


ed to pictures taken during the war 
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| i Tunisia there has been fought what 
amounts to an encounter battle in the 
strategic sense, though tactically the Allies 
have stood on the defensive in their advanced 
positions threatening Tunis and Bizerta. In 
a series of counter-attacks beginning on 
December 1 the Germans have succeeded in 
checking our advance. This counter-offensive 
has, in its turn, been contained and severely 
punished. Perhaps, however, the announce- 
ment of Allied Headquarters that it was repulsed did not 
give a completely just impression of events, because our 
forces also suffered fairly serious loss and were pushed back 
from the points previously reached by the heads of their 
columns. The whole affair has been on a small scale as 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
RUSSIAN PROSPECTS THIS WINTER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


The general front, if such it can be called, is at its nearest 
twenty to twenty-five miles from the western side of the 
sack, or the distance which could be covered by a really 
powerful counter-offensive in the course of twenty-four 
hours. The sack has recently been reduced in size, the 
main pressure com- 
ing from the north. 
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Here the enemy is 
== said to have been 
100 driven from his 
outer line of defence 
and to be making 
a stand upon the 
second. Even this 
may have been 
pierced at one or 
two points. Yet 
German resistance 
is stiffening rather 
than weakening, 
and it seems evident 
that the order of 
the day is to fight 
the battle out to 
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front the enemy 
was far better pre- 
pared than at 
Stalingrad. In the 
latter case he was 
engaged in a great 
offensive, which was 
defeated. In the 
former he was 
awaiting assault— 
and we know from 
his own reports that 
he was expecting 
it and had- been 
observing the 
Russian concentra- 














THE SOVIET CENTRAL ADVANCE ON SMOLENSK: A MAP COVERING GENERAL ZHUKOV’S MOVEMENTS tion for many 


FROM VELIKI-LUKI AND RZHEV, WHICH MENACE THE VITAL ENEMY COMMUNICATIONS AT SMOLENSK. 


The heavy offensive along the sector of Veliki-Luki and Rzhev, in which the Red Army under General Zhukov, continues 

to make progress despite desperate German counter-offensives, is directly definitely towards Smolensk, 170 miles 

south-west of Rzhev, which the Russians, after severe fighting, by-passed. 

base of the central front, is connected with the northern sector, as well as that converging on the Don basin. 

On December 6, the Russians were attacking at Byelyi, 75 miles north-east of Smolensk, where Von Kluge’s 
panzers were beaten back with heavy loss, and his forces were cut off. 


(Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


compared with the battle in Egypt, and on the Allied side, 
at all events, has been no more than an advanced-guard 
engagement. I myself had hoped that Tunisia might have 
been cleared by the New Year. The prospect now appears 
more remote, The enemy has been afforded more time 
for reinforcement and organisation of his Tunisian bridge- 
head. Yet the precarious nature of this bridgehead has 
scarcely been modified, and the prospects of reducing it 
have not been seriously diminished. The Navy has regained 
the power to operate in the Sicilian Channel, and the losses 
inflicted upon Axis shipping when Captain Agnew was 
using Malta for that purpose are being repeated. It is 
now a question of organising our landward communications 
in French North Africa and building up air strength sufficient 
to counter the advantages of the Axis in the possession of 
Sicily and Sardinia. There now seems likely to be a short 
pause in this theatre, and I shall therefore leave it for this 
week to consider the campaign in Russia and its probable 
developments. 

The two campaigns are now connected. There has been 
a general German wheel-about of strength and a deploy- 
ment in the Western Mediterranean. It is true that the 
bulk of the German air power which we are now encounter- 
ing has come not from Russia but from Western and Central 
Europe, but a proportion of it was formerly engaged on the 
Russian front and its departure must have been valuable 
to our allies. From the Balkans, or from blocks of reserves 
held behind the Russian front, land forces of a certain 
strength have also moved into Italy direct or by way of 
Greece, In view of the vast forces engaged in Russia, it 
may be thought that these displacements are unlikely to 
alter the situation in that country, but, great as is the 
German strength pitted against our allies, there has of late 
been little to spare. The spaces are correspondingly vast, 
and the Germans must have been in a state of considerable 
embarrassment to find forces adequate for major counter- 
offensives or they would surely have made a supreme effort 
to remedy their ugly position at Stalingrad before now. 
They have certainly succeeded in slowing down the Russian 
offensive, but they have not extricated their beleaguered 
army in the sack west of Stalingrad, and up to the time of 
writing all their counter-attacks have been of a secondary 
type and piecemeal in character. It looks as though some- 
thing more than that will be required, and the probabilities 
are that it will be attempted. 

It is still not easy to give an exact picture of the position 
at Stalingrad, but so far as can be ascertained a force 
which may now have been reduced to something between 
100,000 and half as much again has been completely en- 
veloped to the west of the city. There are doubtless holes 
here and there, and probably others could be punched by 
an effort, though perhaps they could not be kept open. 
That is to say, a small force might make its way out, but 
a big one could not ; a small column of lorries might get in, 
but no general revictualling would be possible without a 
major operation, Such, at least, is the situaéion in the 
sack as it appears to us from such information as we possess. 


* ments and are resisting stub- 


weeks. Rzhev itself 
had been held since 
his offensive of last 
Smolensk, the main communication year and had 
resisted successfully 
the Russian counter- 
offensive of the 
early part of this 
year, which had gained more ground in this sector than at 
any other point. The ‘“‘ hedgehogs” at and about Rzhev 
were as strong as any on the whole front, and the same is 
probably the case further west 
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a bare possibility. Despite the intense cold, 
winter favours operations in this country, 
where the marshes, lakes and rivers become 
solid blocks of ice and so cease to be obstacles 
to progress. Something might be achieved in 
Finland, also a country for winter operations, 
though there the cold is even fiercer, and there 
seems to be a good deal of discouragement 
among the Finns as a result of privations and 
disappointments. Yet they are good troops, 
more highly skilled in operations in country of their own type 
than any in the world, and it is doubtful whether Russia is 
yet in a position to exert pressure enough to bring about their 
collapse. In the Caucasus it may prove possible, by means 
of semi-guerilla operations, to wear down the enemy and 
cut off the arm stretching out towards Grozny and Baku. 

If this does not appear a very sanguine outline, I should 
like to point out that the strain has not been only on one 
side and that it is Russia which has suffered by far the 
greater material losses in this vear’s campaigns. Her food 
problem is going to be difficult this winter, and in some 
parts of the country it may not be easy to provide adequate 
heating in her people’s homes. The Red Army’s achievement 
this year in avoiding the annihilation which the Germans had 
planned for it and in snatching a great victory from defeat 
at Stalingrad has been magnificent, almost without parallel 
in war, and it may be that it still possesses the power to 
strike other comparable blows this winter. Yet I, for one, 
consider we should be prudent not to expect successes 
very much greater than those of last winter. Next year 
great opportunities may be presented to it; for it seems 
unlikely that the Germans will find themselves in a position 
to embark on another series of major offensives in the east. 

It is indeed highly necessary that they should not be 
permitted to do so.- For eighteen months Russia bore not 
merely the main weight of the war against Germany and 
her satellites, but something like three-quarters of the weight. 
It is only since the occupation of Algeria and Morocco by 
the Allies that a certain proportion of this has been taken 
off her shoulders. In the days to come that proportion 
must be increased. So much is due to her merits and is 
also demanded by the requirements of grand strategy. At 
the same time, the British Empire and the United States 
have reached a situation in which they should be able to 
assume this extra weight. The campaign in North Africa, 
important as it has been and great as are the resources 
which have been put into it, is only a beginning. How 
we shall develop this strategic gain I shall not attempt to 
prophesy, though I have definite ideas on the subject. 
But whatever be the nature of the next steps it is clear 
that they must be taken in the closest co-operation with 
Russia and therefore that they must be concerned with the 
continent of Europe. And I will not disguise my view 
‘that the tasks lying before us are extremely grim. The 
German Army has suffered severely, but I do not con- 
sider—though I cannot pretend to be certain on this point— 
that it has reached the stage of exhaustion of the summer 
of 1918. There may be a collapse ahead, but it is not 
likely to be as near as it was when the Allies turned to the 
offensive on the Western Front in that year. 

As regards the final issue, neutrals’ views are more 
objective than our own. All the best-informed neutrals 
with whom I have spoken now believe that the issue is 
settled in favour of the Allies if they maintain and expand 





at Veliki-Luki. Rzhev itself 
appears to be practically 
isolated, and Veliki- _Luki may 
be completely so, but the 
hostile forces which have been 
enveloped cannot amount to 
anything approaching the 
numbers originally caught in 
the Stalingrad sack, and there 
have been no comparable 
hauls of prisoners and war 
material. The Germans have 
brought up strong reinforce- 


bornly. In this case the battle 
is one of communications, and 
not all the  strong-points 
established by the enemy have 
proved sufficient to keep the 
Russians from cutting, at least 
temporarily, important rail- 
ways and roads. On the whole, 
it seems unlikely that we shall 
witness a signal German defeat 
on the central front such as 
has occurred on the Don- Volga 
front, but a heavy strain is 
likely to be imposed upon 
Germany by this new offensive, 
and it may not be the last to 
be launched before the winter 
is out. 

Looking forward to the 























long months of bitter cold 
which still lie ahead, it 
appears that the prospect of 
Russian successes are rather 
better than last year. It is 
reported that the confidence 
of the Russians is unbounded, 
and in fact, that it has never 


to prophesy any decisive 
victories, or any battles of 
the scope of the last Russian 
Stalingrad offensive. Consider- 
able tracts of country may be recovered, and fighting during 
a Russian winter must always be a more serious matter for 
the invader than for the defender of the soil, as it was 
during Napoleon's campaign and again during the months 
of December, January and February last. The Germans 
may be pushed further away from the Volga and from Mos- 
cow, The final rupture of the ring round Leningrad seems 


OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA: 


A CONTOUR MAP OF THE TERRAIN SHOWING THE TRIANGLE 
OF GENERAL ANDERSON'S ADVANCE ON BIZERTA AND TUNIS, ALONG THE LINE MATEUR- 


TEBOURBA-DJEDEIDA. 


On December 7, violent battles were in progress in the Djedeida-Tebourba-Mateur triangle. In the 
south French and American units, operating in the direction of the coast, occupied a new fortified 
position. General Anderson, in command of the First Army, who had formed a spearhead at 
Distelde, we yp wee to bg on Rng wnt 4, which town was recaptured by the Germans and 
, me = y them despite grim ting by British infant in counter-attack: i 

been higher, Yet it is difficult tanks. By a night withdrawal also British forces foiled a ie aon of 
—— bens me No Man’s Land. 
t i commanding Tebourba and Mateur. Axis troops obtained powerful su rt from the 
Luftwaffe, but Allied air ‘Strength was increasing and all plans on December 7 Ph pe for the 

big thrust as new airfields are prepared by the Allies. 


_ German encircling move at Tebourba, 
In the abové contour map in hilly country our forces were holding 


their efforts on the lines which are now being followed. 
Yet these observers also consider that the struggle ahead 
will be extremely fierce and that enormous pressure will 
have to be exerted before the enemy's resistance begins to 
crack. Enormous pressure implies heavy sacrifices, and it 
is not to be expected that victory can be clinched without 
large and painful losses. 
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: \ A GRAVEYARD OF AXIS SHIPPING: DESOLATION IN BENGHAZI HARBOUR. 
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THE SHATTERED WATERFRONT AT BENGHAZI, WHERE OUR TROOPS FOUND A SCENE OF DESOLATION. STORE BUILDINGS ALL ALONG THE QUAYSIDE ARE WRECKED, 
AND IN THE WATER IN THE FOREGROUND LIE BURNT-OUT VESSELS, WITH AN ITALIAN AIRCRAFT WHOSE BACK HAS BEEN BROKEN BY BOMBS. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HARBOUR. TWO VESSELS ARE ON FIRE, AND IN THE FOREGROUND THE SEA WASHES THROUGH GAPS IN THE MOLE. TO THE LEFT 
ARE DERELICT HULKS OF SUPPLY VESSELS SUNK DURING THE POWERFUL ONSLAUGHTS BY ALLIED BOMBERS THROUGHOUT THE DESERT CAMPAIGN. 


In last week's issue of “ The Illustrated London News” we published a picture | harbours were full of wrecks, and the breakwater was severed in at least two 
of advance units of the Eighth Army re-entering Benghazi on November 20, in | places Reports by the R.A.F. stated that the harbour area was so blasted as 
the wake of the retreating Axis forces. The pictures reproduced above show what to be hardly recognisable: great gaping holes had been torn in the massive stone 
our troops found when they reached the waterfront The harbour, like the moles and jetties, and many buildings had been blown completely away Benghazi 
town itself, was a scene of desolation, bearing eloquent testimony to the destructive had previously been described as a graveyard of Axis shipping, and close inspection 
power wielded by the Allied air force in the desert. Both inner and outer | of the harbour revealed that this description was by no means an overstatement 
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“RETREAT TO VICTORY”: By ALLAN MICHIE.* 


HE author of this book does not take long to 
explain his paradoxical title—which, efter all, 
should not be surprising to the compatriots of Sir 
John Moore and the remnant who came back from 
Mons. His first chapter—the book is written by an 
American war correspondent—opens thus: “ The 
British Army is the best retreating army in the world, 
and I don’t say that as a joke. Almost any army can 
be good when the odds are in its favour and it is 
forging ahead, but it takes the kind of plain guts 
the British have to withdraw as well as they did 
from the death-traps at Dunkirk, Greece and Crete. 
Retreats are not pleasant spectacles. I have covered 
too many of them. I saw the Stuka-stupid Tommies 
come back across the Channel from the hell of Dun- 
kirk. ‘ All we want is a couple of days of sleep,’ 





THE DEFEATED IRANIAN ARMY SURRENDERS, 


they said, ‘and then let ’’s have another crack at Jerry.’ 
‘“T watched Britishers {Mr. Michie’s hideous word, 
not mine|, New Zealanders and Aussies, who had 
been bombed and strafed incessantly for twelve days, 
as they stumbled down the gang-planks of British 
warships at Alexandria after the evacuation from 
Crete. They clutched their rifles as though they were 
the last thing in the world they’d part 
with. Their spirit was magnificent. 
Some of the Tommies had _ been 
through both Dunkirk and Crete. 
Dunkirk, they said, was a_ picnic 
compared to the pasting they got in 
Crete, but they had not lost their 
sense of humour. That night Cairo 
rang with the gag they ‘d brought 
back. It was the new names for the 
three British fighting services. They 
were: ‘The Royal Navy, the 
Royal Advertising Force, and the 
Evacuees’! ... When the history 
of the war is written, the story of 
these two years of retreats should 
be illuminated with the blood of 
their heroes. Outnumbered and out- 
equipped, they knew their chances of 
living were small, but they fought 
and died so that those who came after 
them would have a chance. They 
gave their lives so that their countries 
could gain the time necessary to put 
an end to retreats.” 

I have quoted that at length 
because an American has said it all, 
and it is the sort of thing which 
(incomprehensibly to foreigners) we don't like saying 
ourselves ; from general to private we all prefer lampoon- 
ing our own weaknesses, which, from Marlborough’s 
time onwards, has always deluded the rest of the world 
into thinking that we have lost our stamina, and 
faith, and willingness to go down, in a good cause, 
with a jest or a prayer—or the two things, as is our 
habit, mixed up. This American journalist (by his 
name, of Scotch extraction) has learnt something about 
Britain. It wasn’t for nothing that another American 
journalist (by his name, not of British extraction) ran 
about the world between the two wars and wrote 
books called “ Inside Europe ’’ and “ Inside Asia,” 
which were so superficial in a way that they provoked 


** Retreat to Victory.” By Allan Michie, (Allen and Unwin; 
tas, 6d.) 


MAJOR GLUBB, COMMANDER OF THE ARAB LEGION IN THE 


(Photographs by George Rodger from “ Life,” reproduced from“ Retreat to Victory” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
George Allen and Unwin, Lid.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a friend of mine to the remark that he would like to 
write a book called “Inside Gunther,’’ but were 
symptomatic of the fact that the speeding-up of 
communications had made American Isolationism no 
longer possible, and that America had better begin 
to learn something about the planet on which even 
the remotest parts of the Middle West, where sea- 
weed had never been smelt, do happen to be situated. 
That mid-Atlantic meeting in a _ ship between 
President Roosevelt (mainly British by descent) and 
Mr. Churchill (who had an American mother) meant 
far more than the vague and controversial terms of 
the ‘ Atlantic Charter.’”’ It meant that the two 
hemispheres were recognising the fact that never 
again could they pretend to two hemispheres: they 
were indissoluble parts of one sphere. 
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“Courage, unfortunately, has been the only 
weapon which the Allies have had in plenty.” That 
is another sentence from Mr. Michie. And, says he, 
one man fighting for the good cause was equal to 
“four or six or ten Axis soldiers ’’—so that courage 
counts. And you don’t have courage where you 
don’t have faith, even the fanatical faith of a bad 





ideology. Mr. Michie knows his Italy a little and 
heads a chapter ‘ The Italians Aren't Mad at Any- 
body.’ How right he is! The great mass of Italians 
are peasants who cultivate the vine, and the olive 
and the corn, and, when all that has been done and 
the faggots of wood brought up the hillside on the 
backs of men and women, drink a temperate draught 
of the local wine outside a café and listen to the local 
band in the piazza. Like any other peasants (amongst 
whom the Russian peasants are conspicuous for their 
obstinacy) they would defend their soil against an 
invader. They welcomed Mussolini, originally, 
because he, seemed to be keeping order against a 
revolution made in the few industrial towns. The 
upper classes in Italy didn’t like Mussolini much, but 
he seemed to be a barricade against a revolutionary 
Terror ; although he taxed them to the hilt, and he 


MIDDLE FAST, AND EMIR ABDULLAH. and the more 


was very much down on inefficiency and corruption, 
and he was excavating Italy’s historic past and 
draining the Pontine Marshes. But they were pretty 
gloomy about the Abyssinian venture, when a man 
with good points went wrong, and their troops (I 
saw some of them) marching off to that had a hang- 
dog look. And they must have been gloomier still 
when Mussolini, who had kept out of the war as 
long as he could, but misjudged this country (partly 
because he didn’t know it, and partly because it 
had let the Huns rearm, collar the Rhineland, collar 
Austria, collar Prague), thought we were down the 
drain, and, in a Machiavellian manner, assumed 
that he had better make terms with a man and a 
country which he detests, and save something from 
the wreck while the going was gocd. 


CAPTURED GERMANS AND ITALIANS IN CAIRO, 


It is better to be honourable. Hitler doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word; few Germans do; 
they think of prestige and power. Mussolini has 
known the meaning, being a member of a highly 
intelligent and _ civilised race; corruptio optimt 
pessima. As I write these lines he has just spoken, 
hoarse, and apparently ill. It is dawning con him 

that his calculations were all wrong ; 
tepag he remembers that he loved his 
country and her illustrious past ; and 
he knows now, when British bombs 
are falling on places which no Briton 
really wants to bomb, that all his 
work (and the work of his prede- 
cessors) is going to be undone because, 
in a moment of cold calculation, he 
went over to the enemies of civilis- 
ation, the eternal enemies of Italy 
and Greece. 

I have wandered from my book. 
It is only because, as I write, Mr. 
Churchill has just made the first 
great appeal he has made to Italy 
Since his great speech just 
before the conflict and appealed to 
Mussolini to keep away from the 
Devil's company. The past of this 
war, the retreats, the characters of 
Generals Wavell and Auchinleck, the 
disquisitions about India: all these 
will be eminently readable later on, 
America’ knows 
about them the better. But at 
the moment it seems rather like 
having (to use a phrase Mr. Asquith 
addressed to me during the last war) ‘‘ yesterday's dinner 
cold for breakfast.’ A certain delay occurs between 
Seeing things and writing about them ; another delay 
between writing about them and getting a manu- 
script printed ; and at this moment we happen to be 
interested in advances, not in retreats, and the 
interest of this extremely good book is momentarily 
suspended. Mr. Michie’s Tommies, with rifles, and 
with the Royal Advertising Force, are getting on 
with the job. And, if they are not entirely disbanded, 
they may not merely win the war but make the 
Beveridge scheme possible. For you can’t have 
pensions without income tax you can't bave income 
tax without income, and you can’t have any income 
if the Prussians are allowed once more to rise and 
find us again unprepared and, at long last, without 
the old allowance of luck. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and ub must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A CRIPPLED GERMAN GLIDER, A DFS-230, CAUGHT ON A LANDING-GROUND IN THE DABA 
AREA DURING AN ALLIED AIR ATTACK. IT HAD BEEN USED FOR TRANSPORTING TROOPS 
AND SUPPLIES TO ROMMEL, 





ANOTHER TYPE OF GERMAN GLIDER, WITH TWIN FUSELAGES AND TAILS, CAPTURED 
ALMOST UNDAMAGED NEAR DABA,. IT IS PROBABLY A GOTHA G0O.242, CAPABLE OF 
CARRYING 2I MEN OR 2 TONS OF FREIGHT. 





A NUMBER OF GLIDERS ABANDONED BY THE RETREATING GERMANS WERE SALVAGED 
BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. HERE IS ANOTHER DFS-230, ITS WINGS SHOT UP BY CANNON 
FIRE FROM ATTACKING ALLIED AIRCRAFT. 


Our pictures show three of the many German gliders found damaged or abandoned during the Eighth 
Army’s advance from Egypt to Cyrenaica. It was known that gliders were being used in considerable 
numbers for transporting fuel, ammunition, stores, and troop reinforcements to Rommel’s army. The 
Battle of Crete was the first intimation that the glider might become an important weapon of war, 
for it was its use on that occasion which enabled the Germans to capture the island. At a later 
date, Hitler was reported to be experimenting on the Russian front with a glider known as the 
Giant, said to be capable of carrying 150 fully-armed men Early this year, the Germans were 
known to be using Gotha Go.242 gliders—a type with twin fuselages—which were towed from Crete 
across the Mediterranean by Ju.52 transport aircraft, which slipped them near Derna and returned for 
more. This is almost certainly the type seen in our second picture. Latest reports state that the 
Germans are using gliders for landing reinforcements and supplies in Tripolitania and Tunisia. 
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WRECKED GERMAN GLIDERS IN AFRICA. 


NEW BRITISH GLIDERS AT HOME. 


The Germans, although the first nation to use gliders in a big way in actual warfare, no longer hold 
a monopoly of this form of weapon. Both Britain and the United States have been designing and 
building troop-carrying gliders and training airborne divisions for a long time, and the pictures 
reproduced below were taken at a recent large-scale exercise of airborne troops in this country. The 
second picture shows troops entering one of our new giant Horsa gliders, an interior view of which 
will be found in a double-page drawing by Captain Bryan de Grineau on pages 656-657. The exercise 
at which the pictures were taken was a most realistic experience. The airborne troops, some of 
whose gliders landed normally, while others crash-landed through fences and against walls, stormed 
well-defended strong-points with mortars, flame-throwers, Bren guns, grenades and, finally, the bayonet, 
and other sections laid smoke- screens to cover their advance. Airborne troops have already 
distinguished themselves in Tunisia, and this latest exercise at home promises still more unpleasant 
experiences for any Germans or Italians who come up against such shock troops in the future. 





A BRITISH TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER, BEHIND WHICH STANDS A GROUP OF AIRBORNE 
TROOPS, ELITE SOLDIERS OF A RAPIDLY EXPANDING AGGRESSIVE FORCE. THEY 
DISPLAYED THEIR SHOCK TACTICS IN A RECENT EXERCISE. 





ANOTHER PICTURE TAKEN DURING THE EXERCISE. TROOPS ARE ENTERING A GIANT 
HORSA GLIDER, ONE OF OUR LATEST MODELS. THEY ARE FULLY ARMED AND READY 
FOR COMBAT THE MOMENT THEY LAND NEAR THEIR OBJECTIVE, 


°@ 
MEMBERS OF AN AIRBORNE MORTAR CREW. CAMOUFLAGE NETTING DISGUISES THEIR 
HELMETS, LOOSE GRASS THEIR BATTLE-DRESS, AND THEIR FACES ARE BLACKED MORTARS 


PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE MOCK ASSAULT. 
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SHOCK TROOPS WITH WINGS: AIRBORNE SOLDIERS OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO 
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THE GLIDER TROOPS, STRAPPED IN POSITION IN THEIR OUTSIZE MOTORLESS CRAFT, AND 
the interior of one of the new giant Horsa gliders carrying units to a forward 


The airborne section of the British Army, though still a comparatively young 
branch of the Service, has already distinguished itself in the operations in North zone. Having cast off from its towing aircraft, the glider is nearing its landing 
point. The pilot can be seen with an N.C.O.—both members of the Glider Pilots’ 


Africa. Latest developments include the use of outsize gliders, and our drawing, 
made during a recent flight of airborne troops on exercise in this country, shows Regiment—in the cockpit in the nose. Air landing troops, armed with pistols, 
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OF | THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE NEW GIANT HORSA GLIDER. 


AU, WHO FLEW WITH THE TROOPS DURING A RECENT AIRBORNE EXERCISE. 
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ARMED TO THE TEETH, AWAIT THE SIGNAL TO DISEMBARK AND PLUNGE INTO BATTLE. 


rifles, anti-tank rifles, Bren-guns, tommy-guns, Sten guns, trench-mortars, and airborne troops are highly-trained, picked men, able to cover distances up to ten 
grenades, are sitting on either side, strapped to their seats. The N.C.O. standing miles or more, on foot at a fast pace, carrying loads normally moved by army 


| 
n the left is ready to pull up the door when the glider has landed As soon | transport vehicles. The air landing troops shown in our drawing are distinct 


s the door opens, the troops will disembark, immediately ready for action. All from parachute troops, who constitute a separate branch of the airborne formations 
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“WALNEY” CHARGING THE BOOM IN 


ORAN HARBOUR: A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMATION 
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CAUGHT IN BLINDING GLARE OF SEARCHLIGHTS, RAKED ‘BY SHELLS AND TRACERS FROM FRENCH BATTERI 


The only determined resistance to the Allied landing in North Africa took 
place at Oran, on November 8, which was recently described in a broadcast 
by Lieut.-Commander T. Woodroffe, R.N The stirring circumstances, as 
related by him, were as follows: “At 3.15 a.m., two escort craft of the 
Royal Navy which had once been American coastguard cutters, were to force 
their way into the harbour of Oran, a frontal attack in the face of what 
turned out to be intense opposition. These two little ships, the ‘ Walney' 
and the ‘ Hartland,’ had American shock troops on board, as well as certain 
units and a number of specially trained officers and 

The object was to put certain shore batteries out 


of our own Commando 


men of the Royal Navy 


of action, grab the port and the shipping in it, and prevent sabotage. Oran 
has an oddly-shaped harbour, a mile and a half long, while the town looks 
down on it from the top of a cliff. The narrow entrance had been blocked 
by a heavy boom. Because this was an American operation, ‘ Walney’ and 
‘Hartland’ were flying the Stars and Stripes, but when the alarm ashore was 
given and searchlights caught them in their beams, it was seen that each ship 
was flying a small White Ensign in addition. On a show like this, their 
ship's companies were going to sail under their own flag, whatever happened ! 

Commander Woodroffe then described how heavy fire was opened on both 
ships by French shore batteries, and by warships in the harbour. Caught in the 
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UR: A DESPERATE AND HEROIC DEED BY TWO BRITISH SLOOPS. 


ROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER T. WOODROFFE, R.N 


. 


BATTERIES AND WARSHIPS, TWO GALLANT SLOOPS PERFORM A DESPERATE AND SUCCESSFUL MANCEUVRE. 


Of eighteen people on ‘ Walney’s’ bridge, only one survived—of the party 


on the quarter-deck, busy with grappling-lines, not one. Under the command 
Walney ' reached her position, though her captain 


| 
searchlights, repeatedly hit by shell-fire, they held on 


Oran blinding light of 
‘Hartland’ hit the break- 


looks Walney "’ led, cut through the boom like butter, 
cked water, but backed clear and followed ‘‘ Walney"’ through. ‘‘ Hartland" had of her young captain, 
| the boom, but as she passed it, her was dead and she herself a mass of flames . By daylight both = ships 
grave of those gallant men and their American allies." 


only about 150 yards to go beyond 
steam-pipe was cut by a shell: ‘Her boiler-room was an of had sunk. the 
pressure, but her stokers, mostly Our drawing shows H.M.S. “ Walney ' 

| light, surrounded by the converging 


and 
inferno 
" cutting the boom, caught in the search 


was main 
fire from shore batteries and French 


ship cordite fumes and steam escaping under 

their | youngsters, managed to keep a head of steam for that vital distance 

d! Walney ' meantime was steaming the length of the harbour, past destroyers warships Hartland,’ in the left foreground, is backing away from the 

both and a cruiser firing at her literally at a few yards’ range Streams of tracer breakwater In left distance are two R.N. motor-launches laying a smoke 
n fire sprayed over her quarter-deck screen to protect the two sloops in their suicidal task 


1 the poured into her bridge, and machine-gu 
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REAR-ADMIRAL C. H. HARCOURT. i i MAJOR-GENERAL R. P. HARTLE. 

Admiral Harcourt was in ———_ of the light —— _ General Hartie, fommetty commander of the US. troops in 
aged d k six enemy ships in a convoy nd for () m Ireland, has now been appoin puty Com- 
Tunisia omar. Admiral Harcourt ~~ lent to ~ ae ee od ved of the Le age| ag a in Bg Lege 
Australi N. from 1935-37, and commanded -M.A. ingdom, European Theatre ‘ar. le is acti in this 
Flotilla. From 1939-41 he was Director of Operations capacity whilst General Eisenhower is leading Allied 

4 Division, Admiralty. forces in North Africa. 








TWO MEN OF A WELLINGTON CREW SAW THE START OF THE 
EIGHTH ARMY'S OFFENSIVE FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES. 
These two men, walking back from El] Adem, where their aircraft had 
been forced down, saw the start of the great Battle of Egypt. They 
skirted the battle area and crossed into Allied lines. The petrol tin 
and water bottles they are carrying contain their water supply. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL C. HELFRICH. 
Admiral Helfrich, C.-in-C. of the Royal Nether- 
lands Navy in Far-Eastern waters, has arrived 
in London from Colombo. He is now stationed 
at Colombo in command of ali units of the 
Dutch Forces operating in the Far East and 
Australia, and his ships and naval aircraft are 

regularly attacking the Japanese. 




























THE AUTHOR oF THE BEVERIDGE REPORT : 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE IN HIS STUDY. 





THE NEW GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, COLONEL DAVID 
JOHN COLVILLE, M.P. 


The King has approved the appointment of Colonel Colville, 
M.P. for North Midlothian since 1 , to be Governor of Bombay, 
in succession to Sir Roger Lumley. Colonel Colville was 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Scotland from | 
1935-36; Secretary of State for Scotland, 1938-40; and Acting |; 

Colonel, General Staff, in 1940. j 


eat 


Sir William Henry Beveridge, whose Report on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services has just been published, has been ter 
of University College, Oxford, since 1937, Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee since 1934, and 
Chairman of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Social 

Insurance and Allied i 1941. 
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—— WING COMMANDER PD. BADER; A PORTRAIT DRAWN a eee * 
SIR HUGH JEUDWINE. BY LIEUT. J. F. WATTON AT THE CAMP OFLAG IVC, CAPTAIN LORD SHUTTLEWORTH. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hugh Jeudwine, Colonel Commandant Wing Commander Bader arrived in Oflag [Vc in August last, after several Lord Shuttleworth, a captain in the Royal Artillery, has been 
R.A., and former Director-General of the Territorial Army, attempts at escape, and Lieut. Watton says he likes the camp and the killed in North Africa. This is the second Lord Shuttleworth 
died on December 2, at the age of eighty. As an expert in company and considers the above portrait an excellent likeness. Lieut. to die in this war. His brother, Flying Officer Richard Kay 
artillery questions he was = ie War Office, in the Military Watton’s work is well known to readers of both “ The Illustrated London Shuttleworth, second Baron, lest his life when flying a 


Training Branch, for four years. He served throughout the News” and the “ Sketch,” and many amusing sketches of life in a prison Hurricane during the Battle of Britain. Their father was 
Boer War and the first World War camp, as well as portraits of fellow-prisoners, have appeared in both papers killed during the last war, in 1917. 
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PHILIPS RADIO WORKS AT EINDHOVEN, ABLAZE IN R.A.F. DAYLIGHT RAID. 
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THE CONCENTRATED DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY NEARLY 100 RAF. BOMBERS ON PHILIPS RADIO WORKS AT EINDHOVEN, HOLLAND, ON DECEMBER 6. SMOKE RISING FROM 
; SEVERAL MAIN SECTIONS. 
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THE PHILIPS RADIO WORKS, SHOWING DENSE CLOUDS OF SMOKE BILLOWING FROM FIRES. SMALLER PILLARS INDICATE WHERE FRESH INCENDIARIES HAVE JUST FALLEN. 
(INSET) A VENTURA, BOMBER COMMAND’S LATEST ‘PLANE, SOME OF WHICH, LED BY WING COMMANDER YOUNG, TOOK PART IN THE RAID. 


Nearly 100 R.A.F. light bombers made a heavy daylight raid on the important 
Philips wireless valve and radio works at Eindhoven, which employs 15,000 
workers. It is probably manufacturing electrical gear for the German equivalent 
of our radiolocation system. The damage executed was very great. Wing 


Commander R. H. Young, piloting one of the machines, in a broadcast said that 
the factory, built in two separate parts, was taken in sections and each attacked 
in waves. The bombers flew very low, to make sure of hitting each target 
incendiaries and high explosives were used 
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IN NEW GUINEA AND MEDITERRANEAN. 


THE AXIS POWERS ON THE DEFENCE— 


= 
General MacArthur, accompanied by Sir Thomas Blamey, commanding Australian Forces, flew to New 
Guinea recently to inspect progress in one of the most baffling of campaigns. A few months ago 
the Japanese were across the Owen Stanley Mountains, which divide the country in two from east to 
west, almost within sight of Port Moresby, on the south coast. Steadily, gradually, beating the Japs 
at their own game of infiltration, hammering from the air, the Allies have driven them back, inflicted 
heavy losses, and have pinned them to their base at Buna, on the north coast, where the enemy must 
escape by sea, if possible, or be exterminated. On December 5, after burying over 400 Japs at 
Gona, the Australians advanced along the beach towards Buna. Supported by huge mortars flown 
in sections from Australia, Americans blasted the enemy from entrenchments. These mortars, weighing 
5000 Ibs., throw a shell five miles with extreme accuracy. When General MacArthur has finally 
expelled the Japs from the Solomons and New Guinea, the whole enemy front in Oceania will be 
gravely endangered and a retreat inevitable. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF THE FRENCH RIVIERA BY AXIS TROOPS. GERMAN SOLDIERS DIGGING 
BASES FOR GUN-MOUNTINGS AT ONE OF THE COASTAL TOWNS. 


DRIVING THE JAPS OUT OF NEW GUINEA. AUSTRALIAN LIEUT. FREEMAN INSPECTING 
A CAPTURED }37-MM. GUN NEAR THE ENEMY BASE AT BUNA. 





MUSSOLINI REALISES HIS LONG DAYDREAM OF ‘“‘ NICE-TUNIS-CORSICA”’ FOR AWHILE ! 
ITALIAN TROOPS PASS THROUGH THE FAMOUS AVENUE MASSENA, NICE. 





INCREDIBLE DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORT IN NEW GUINEA. HAULING A_ 25-POUNDER 
GUN THROUGH THE JUNGLE DURING HEAVY RAINS ON THE OWEN STANLEY MOUNTAINS. 





IN TUNIS, GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT AIRBORNE GUNNERS ERECT THEIR GUNS TO PROTECT 
AN AERODROME, BOLSTERING ITS DEFENCES AGAINST OUR FIRST ARMY. 


The three pictures above all present phases of the new aspect of the war in which Hitler has lost 
the initiative, and begins to prepare his ‘ European fortress”’ along the Mediterranean shores ‘In 
one, German soldiers, or forced labour workers, are preparing emplacements for heavy coastal ‘guns 
of which he will require many, on the beach of a typical French Riviera town In the second, 
Mussolini’s men, entering Nice, the capital of the French Riviera, are proceeding down the Avenue 
Masséna to the Promenade des Anglais, formerly the heart of the Céte d'Azur. It commemorates 
the ‘brief promenade by German permission along the Riviera,” as sardonically touched on by 
-_— in his bead broadcast. The third shows airborne German A.-A. gunners preparing at 
unis. ey succe: C C 
GENERAL MACARTHUR (RIGHT), C.-IN-C., PACIFIC FORCES, WITH GENERAL SIR THOMAS and are a he — ce a 2 erm oe ae ate eae yng — — 
BLAMEY, VISITS THE NEW GUINEA FRONT, AND CHATS WITH AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS AT for the Axis, to judge from the hint by General Diethmar, the German aglaw: el — 
THE FRONT. would not defend its North African positions “at all costs.” 4 
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R.A.F. "PLANES ATTACK A CONVOY; A THUNDERBOLT; AND AN “INTRUDER.” 














AIRCRAFT OF R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND SWOOPING ON AN ENEMY CONVOY OFF THE DUTCH 
COAST. THE LARGE VESSEL IN THE CENTRE OF THE CONVOY WAS SUCCESSFULLY TORPEDOED. 
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- AN AMERICAN P-47 THUNDERBOLT FIGHTER, ONE OF THE FASTEST SINGLE-ENGINE 
"PLANES IN THE WORLD. IT HAS POWER-DIVED AT 725 M.P.H. 








PART OF THE CONVOY SEEN 
IN THE TOP PICTURE. 
BOMBS FROM THE ATTACK- 
ING AIRCRAFT ARE 
BURSTING AMONG THI 
ENEMY SHIPS. aa 


" adond eyed RAF. 
attacks on enemy con- 
voys off the coasts of Norway 
and Europe have played an 
important part in the block- 
ade of Germany. Two of 
our pictures show a typical 
attack of this sort by air- 
craft of Coastal Command. 
Another regular branch of 
the air war over Europe has 
been the R.A.F.'s “ intru- 
der patrols,’’ now almost a 
nightly feature, and the 
many-purpose Hurricane, 
seen (right) in its four- 
cannon version, has been 
one of the stalwarts of this 
style of offensive warfare. 
The American Thunderbolt, 
seen in another picture, is 
one of the most promising 
fighter craft in the US. 
armoury. Fitted with turbo- 
superchargers enabling it to 
fight in the stratosphere, it 
has a battery of guns which 

to use the words of General 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding 
General of the U.S. Army 
Air Force—-enable it to 
generate ‘an impact equal 
to the force of a five-ton 
truck hitting a brick wall at 





sixty miles an hour."' Two 

Thunderbolts recently power- 

dived at a speed of 725 .- INTRUDER PATROL”: SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE DAWN SKY ON ITS RETURN FROM A NIGHT VISIT TO ENEMY AERODROMES, THIS FOUR-CANNON 
miles an hour—more than HURRICANE REPRESENTS A TYPE THAT HAS DONE YEOMAN WORK ON INTRUDER PATROL.” J 


twelve miles a minute. \ ‘ 
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CHINA IS PRODUCING HER OWN MUNITION STEEL BY LATEST 
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FREE CHINA PRODUCING HER OWN STEEL FOR MUNITIONS: COOLING-VATS IN A STEEL 
MILL WORKING ON A 24-HOUR PRODUCTION SCHEDULE. 
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A BLAST FURNACE COMPLETED IN I94I IN FULL OPERATION. CHINA’S PREVIOUS LARGEST 
BLAST FURNACE, NEAR PEKING, WAS CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE. 
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THE MELTING-FURNACES BEING WORKED UNDER THE CHUNGKING GOVERNMENT. POURING 


MOLTEN METAL FOR MUNITIONS INTO MOULDS BENEATH. 
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How far independent China is able to supply her own munition requirements is some- 
what obscure. Over two years ago (October 5, 1940) we published photographs 
showing the Chinese manufacture of small-arms, machine-guns, etc.,. and stated, 
on the authority of an American correspondent, that she was almost self-supporting 
in small-arms manufacture. But Mr. Edgar Snow, for thirteen years a newspaper 
correspondent in the Far East, in his book “Scorched Earth,” published in 1941, 
says that iq provinces under Chungking control, the steel output was only about 
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A MOULDING-SHOP: WITH THE CLOSING. OF THE BURMA ROAD, CHINA’S SUPPLY 


OF STEEL WAS MAINLY DEPENDANT ON SUCH AID AS RUSSIA COULD AFFORD. 
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AN ELECTRIC HAMMER PLANT IN WEST CHINA’S LARGE STEEL MILL, WHERE PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES NIGHT AND DAY ON MOST MODERN LINES. 


60 tons a day, and not all of it suitable for munitions. The main difficulty is pig- 
iron. Over 70 per cent. of China's known iron-ore reserve was lost to Japan in 
Manchuria, and more than three-fourths of the remainder when Japan seized Chahar, 
in Inner Mongolia, and the Lower Yangtze Valley. Nevertheless, Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek is developing local iron resources by the latest productive methods, of which 
a blast furnace and steel factory, completed in 1941, are shown in our photographs 
above. Yunnan province supplies pig-iron, but not of highest quality. 
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THE MUSTANG: FASTEST ARMY CO-OPERATION 
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"PLANE IN THE WORLD. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


TO GALLON 
FUEL TANK. 
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AILERON 
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Preity <8 Matas 
WING TIPS. 


ARMY CO-OPERATION COMMAND, CELEBRATING ITS SECOND BIRTHDAY, IS WELL EQUIPPED WITH THIS HARD-HITTING, AMAZINGLY 
FAST RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT. 


This month, Britain's Army Co-operation Command has celebrated its second birth- 
day, and our artist's drawing reveals details of the Command's now world-famous 


mount, the Mustang. When the Command was first formed, on December 1, 1940, 
it was equipped with the old-fashioned Lysander, whose top speed of 220 m.p.h. 
was useless against enemy fighters. For a long time the Army used the 


Curtiss Tomahawk as a stop-gap, and then the North American Aviation Cor- 
poration produced the Mustang, which has everything that an army co-operation 
‘plane should need. The Army ordered it in quantity—this was some months 
ago—and very large numbers are now in service over here. The fastest low-flying 
aeroplane in the world, the Mustang is a single-seat, high-powered, low-wing 
monoplane, its 1150-h.p. V-twelve-cylinder Allison liquid-cooled motor giving 
it a tremendously rapid climb, and a top speed of about 400 m.p.h. The pilot, 


equipped with cameras and radio-telephony, has an excellent view from his 
enclosed cockpit, and can send back split-second reports of enemy movements 
Novel features of the fuselage are the shear-shelf used for transverse strength, 


and the shortened longerons. The drum radiator is equipped with controllable 
air-scoops for both oil and coolant. The Mustang's powerful armament consists 
of eight guns—two machine-guns mounted low down in the nose and firing 


between the Curtiss variable-pitch propeller blades, and six guns mounted in the 
wings. This tremendous combined hitting power has been used to good effect in 
repeated attacks on locomotives and other enemy targets in Northern Europe 
On October 9 Mustangs flew across Holland and attacked Western Germany, 
returning without loss. It was the first time in the history of aviation that 
single-engined fighters, based on England, had penetrated into Germany 
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TYPES OF WORKERS WHO CARRY ON T! 
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HAT PRESSING: ‘‘ ART”? SHAW, AGED SIXTY-NINE, HAS WORKED 
FIFTY YEARS IN THE HAT TRADE, 


WORKING ON HAT FINISHING : MR. F. LANE (RIGHT), FORTY-NINE 
YEARS IN THE BUSINESS, AND FRED CUMBERLAND, AGED 68. 


POR 
~ TRIMMING CHILDREN’S HATS: “ ART” 
= ‘ THIRTEEN YEARS’ MILITARY SERVICE AND 


GAZE AGED 2, WITH 


“> 

IN BUSINESS. 
MR. CHARLIE PHURLEY FELT POLISHING. HE IS SIXTY-SIX, AND HAS WORKED ON HATS FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS. 
“ THERE ARE NO WORKERS OF MILITARY AGE IN LUTON, 


WOMEN AT WORK TRIMMING CHILDREN’S HATS. THERE ARE ABOUT 400 
i TRADITIONAL TRADE IT IS, THREATENED 


ied A j rPHE above photographs, specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,"’ at Messrs. A. E. Olney 
. ~~ ; and Co., Ltd., of Luton, are especially interesting in view of the recent controversy which arose 
WOMEN WORKERS DESIGNING INFANTS’ HATS: ALL THE when it was proposed to transfer Luton's hat industry to the North. It was estimated that to move 


Luton's 400 hat factories would cost more than £1,000,000, and in many cases only half a plant could 
be moved, as the machinery is very intricate and delicate. 


HAT FACTORIES IN LUTON, WHOS! 
WITH REMOVAL, THEY WILL NOW REMAIN IN LUTON. 


EMPLOYEES ARE LUTON AND DISTRICT BORN AND BRED, 


Another point made was the expense of 
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OF LUTON”: 
THE TOWN’S TRADITIONAL TRADE. 
































ANOTHER WORKER IN THE OLNEY FACTORY : ARTHUR RANDALL, 
WHO HAS BEEN ENGAGED IN HAT-MAKING FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 








ALBERT COOPER AND JOE VASS, BOTH SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
OF AGE, WORKING ON THE MOULDING OF STRAW HATS. 


we ee es ~+~~~ ————— 


MRS. NELLIE LEETE, AGED SIXTY, FELT CUTTING, THE MAJORITY > 
OF THE WOMEN EMPLOYED ARE MARRIED OR WIDOWS 





THE FINISHED HATS ARE PACKED IN BOXES: BILL DAY, AGED SIXTY-SEVEN, GETS ON WITH THIS METICULOUS JoB,. 
THE OLNEY FACTORY IS FAMOUS FOR ITS PANAMA HATS. 











Sed | . 


TWO TEMPORARY WORKERS AT MESSRS. A E. OLNEY’S FACTORY, LUTON: MRS STANBRIDGE (LEFT), AGED 
SEVENTY-EIGHT, A WIDOW, AND MRS. DAVIES, AGED SEVENTY-THREE. 





Yiney | moving key workers and taking new premises. Many of the factories are very small, and have grown ; 

arose up from the original houses in which they were started, whilst some manufacturers still carry on with r - 
move small staffs in converted drawing-rooms. It is now fortunately clear that the hat industry is to remain MR. TOM OLNEY, DIRECTOR, DISCUSSES CIVILIAN MATS WITH 
could in Luton. This was the Board of Trade’s reply to a Luton deputation, but possibly the industry will SERGEANT YATES, IN THE SAME REGIMENT AS HIS SON 


se of have to undergo a further contraction, which should not permanently injure its historic trade. 
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FIGHTING FRENCH LEADERS: PROMINENT FIGURES OF FREE FRANCE. 























~~~ <~~~~~~~~.5-~ ~~ E+ ++ ~~~~~~~~~ 
M. PLEVEN, NATIONAL GENERAL VALIN, NATIONAL M. DIETHELM, NATIONAL GENERAL LEGENTILHOMME, REAR - ADMIRAL AUBOY- 4 PROFESSOR CASSIN, 
COMMISSIONER FOR COMMISSIONER FOR AIR. COMMISSIONER FOR NATIONAL COMMISSIONER NEAU, NATIONAL CcOM- NATIONAL COMMISSIONER 
COLONIES AND FOR HE JOINED GENERAL FINANCE, ECONOMY AND ; FOR WAR. NOW HIGH COM- MISSIONER FOR THE FOR JUSTICE AND PUBLIC 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. DE GAULLE FROM BRAZIL. THE MERCHANT NAVY. j MISSIONER, MADAGASCAR. FIGHTING FRENCH NAVY. . EDUCATION, 
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M. ANDRE PHILIP, NATIONAL CcOM- 

MISSIONER FOR THE INTERIOR AND 
LABOUR. 
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M. JACQUES SOUSTELLE, NATIONAL 
COMMISSIONER FOR INFORMATION AND 
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GENERAL CATROUX, F.F. HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER AND GENERAL DE GAULLE’S 
REPRESENTATIVE IN THE NEAR _ EAST. 
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M. EBOUE — GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, APPOINTED 
NOVEMBER 16, 1940. 
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GENERAL DE LARMINAT, COMMANDING 
THE FIGHTING FRENCH FORCES IN LIBYA, 
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GENERAL DE GAULL J J ; } cS E : tN 
AL [ 7AULLE, LEADER OF THE FIGHTING FRENCH, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REAR-ADMIRAL THIERRY D’ARGENBIEN, 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FIGHTING FRENCH FORCES AND PACIFIC 
CHIEF OF THE COUNCIL OF DEFENCE OF THE FREE FRENCH EMPIRE. 7 ’ 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
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GENERAL KOENIG, COMMANDING M. VALENTIN-SMITH, GOVERNOR OF CAPITAINE HELENE TERRE, MEDECIN-GENERAL SICK, HEAD OF GENERAL COLLET, COMMANDER 
UNITS OF THE F.F.F, IN LIBYA THE GABUN DISTRICT, FRENCH COMMANDANT OF THE VOLON- THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE F.F. OF THE FIGHTING FRENCH 
UNDER OENERAL DE LARMINAT. EQUATORIAL AFRICA, TAIRES FRANCAISES. TERRITORIES. CIRCASSIAN LEGION. 
CL EN ee es inca an See Se Sea: Se eS A te i Soc tke 


When, on June 17, 1940, France stopped fighting and her leaders decided to ask for 
an Armistice, General de Gaulle, who had flown to this country, appealed to the 
French nation and Empire in these words: ‘‘ France has lost a battle, but France 
has not lost the war . . | invite all Frenchmen to join with me in continuing 
the fight , Whatever happens, the flame of French resistance must not, and will 
not, be extinguished.’" In answer to this stirring appeal Frenchmen in all parts of 
the world pledged their support to General de Gaulle, and on August 27, 1940, an 
agreement was signed between the General and his Majesty's Government. 








Mr. Churchill, in a letter to de Gaulle, promised full support to Free France. General 
de Gaulle, leader of the Free, or Fighting French as they are now called, has always 
been an advocate of a mechanised army and is a real expert in tank warfare In 1939 
he commanded the Tank Brigade attached to the Sth Army in Lorraine, and in 
June 1940 accepted the post of Under-Secretary of State for National Defence and 
War. Under his leadership, and with the help of many able Frenchmen, Fighting 
France has become a real power in the world of to-day, and has been recently 
recognised by President Roosevelt, who has granted it Lease and Lend terms 
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gone new enemies of Christendom fear the Crusader no less than did the old. 
All honour, then, to the yeomen-craftsmen of Britain, whose labour and 
devotion are placing these powerful weapons in the hands of their comrades in 


arms, to the discomfort of the enemy, wherever he can be brought to battle. 


THIS SPACE IS DEVOTED BY THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION TO THOSE 
BRITISH CRAFTSMEN ENGAGED IN THE GREAT WORK OF TANK PRODUCTION. 
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Make each fill last longer 


We are making more FOUR SQUARE than ever before, up to the very limit of our 
quota. And yet So great is the demand that every smoker should make sure that not 
a shred is wasted. If you find yourself throwing away a dottle of unsmoked tobacco 
from the bottom of each pipeful, try putting a little ball of loosely crumpled paper 
(a cigarette paper for choice) at the bottom of the bow] before filling. 3% 


$3 Look out for the many other Four Square Hints appearing in our advertisements 


DUTY FREE PRICES for men Over- 
seas. Particulars from your Tobacconist or 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. ix 
eae HURRICANES AND TORNADOES. | 


HURRICANE is a tropical revolving storm. It is the extreme example of that hollow | 
in the atmosphere, otherwise described as a cyclone or a cyclonic depression, which 
is common enough. The average number of tropical hurricanes all over the world is about 
forty-four a year, and if the life of one of these is counted as five days, the average chances 
are three to two in favour of being able to find a hurricane 
somewhere on the map of the world on any day of the year. 
3ut the chance of finding a day when a map of the oceans 
shows no cyclonic depression is zero. These tropical revolving 
storms are named hurricanes in the West Indies and the South 
Indian Ocean; typhoons in the Western North Pacific ; 
cyclones in the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal ; and Willie- 
Willies off Western Australia. 

They are born on the edge of the region of calms about 
the Equator, the Doldrums; and this belt of calms sways 
north and south with the months; and when within about 
400 miles from the Equator, cyclones are seldom torn from 
them. On a world map, the Doldrums point on one side 
of the Americas into the Pacific, and on the other into the 
Atlantic. They are marked on the Atlantic side by a widening 
narrow belt from the shoulder of South America to the bulge 
of Africa, roughly from French Guiana to Cape Verde and the 
Cape Verde Islands. In the Eastern North Atlantic the 
Doldrums are farther north of the Equator than usual by as 
much as 700 or 800 miles in August and September, and it is 
in these months that hurricanes make thmeselves felt about 
the belt of calms that points to Cape Verde. There is no 
belt of Doldrums in the eastern area of the Caribbean, and 
none south of the Equator ; but from a belt in the Pacific south 
of Panama, some hurricanes develop and move north and 
westwards along Mexico. Then the West Caribbean has its 
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INTERLUDE FOR ART: LETTERS ; PAINTING. 


ITERATURE and the other arts provide very necessary mental and moral refresh- 
ment, both for the fighting forces and civilians. We can, therefore, enjoy with a 
good conscience such a delightful and cheering book as ‘ Letters oF J. M. Barrie.” 


Edited by Viola Meynell. 





turn : so we may say that the breeding-grounds of the Atlantic A SEVERE TORNADO, OR “ TWISTER,” IN PESHAWAR, 
hurricanes are Cape Verde and the Caribbean. INDIA, A DISTRICT WHERE FEW, IF ANY, HAVE BEEN 

A hurricane, not being subject to experiment, divides RECORDED. THE MOST VIOLENT TORNADOES’ ARE 
opinion about its cause. One explanation is that a large mass ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED BY A  TORNADO-CLOUD, A 
of air, of thousands of millions of tons, about the Equator, FUNNEL-SHAPED MASS DEPENDING FROM THE STORM- 


may be supposed, being both warm and moist, to move upward CLOUD 
and to be replaced by cool air flowing in trom all sides. The . 

barometer will be low and falling over the area where this 
mass of air rises by convection. The rotation of the earth, 
which influences the whole of the atmosphere loosely cloth- 
ing it, causes a deflection of the inflowing air stream, and a 
depression beginning to rotate is formed. Its twist throws 
the air inside the depression towards the circumference, and 
the twist, reinforced by the earth’s rotation, deepens the 
depression still further, and the barometer drops lower. It 
is now becoming an active cyclone, and the process con- 
tinues till the cyclone becomes a whirlpool, with a vigorous 
wind system. The tropical storm is in full cry. 

It has been described from within by many mariners, 
from the buccaneering Dampier to Conrad, so that not much 
remains to be repeated about it. Captain William Dampier 
met the tropical storm he describes so fully in July 1687, 
while, during his voyage round the world, he was off the 
coast of China, not far from Canton. He observes, what 
others have confirmed, the approach of the ghastly boding 
cloud before the storm begins ; the fierce, violent wind from 
the north-east, lasting for about twelve hours ; the dying 
away then to a flat calm for an hour ; and then the resump- 
tion of the storm with the wind coming from the south-west. 

The calm interval noted by Dampier has been named by 
seamen the “ eye of the storm,”’ and it is a few miles only in 
diameter, Round it is the huge whirl or vortex, extending 
over 300 to 600 miles, which moves slowly onward at about 
ten miles an hour, and does not grow in extent. The 
motion of the air within it can be represented as rotation 
in a circle, its fiercest blasts nearest to the centre. The 
lower limit of these winds is about too miles an hour ; the 
higher limit cannot be stated with certainty ; but Dr. I. R. 
Tannehill, of the U.S. Bureau of Meteorology, quotes a 
hurricane at Miami in 1920 with a wind force of 128 miles 
an hour; and another at San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 
September 1928, of 160 miles. Round these violent dis- 


ABOVE. 





turbances there is an area of very troubled weather ; and A TORNADO IN ACTION AT HARDTNER, KANSAS, U.S.A. :! 
their nearby passage is often marked by “ tidal waves ” THE HUGE CONE OF A TORNADO, SUGGESTING THE TRUNK 
breaking over the land. A’ circumstance which has OF A GIGANTIC ELEPHANT, STRETCHING DOWN TO EARTH 
appealed strongly to those who have been in them is the FROM HIGH CLOUDS. 


roar of the wind outside the eye of the storm. 

Tropical revolving storms do not occur in the 
temperate zones, but another variety, the tor- 
nado, is experienced in them. Its destructive 
effects are more apparent, because the tornado 
belongs to the land, in the same general manner 
that the hurricane belongs to the tropical sea. 
It is smaller than its sea brother, using, accord- 
ing to Sir Napier Shaw, not more than one-ten- 
thousandth part of the many millions of tons 
of the air that has to be displaced in making a 
hurricane, It forms inside large cyclonic depres- 
sions already in movement, borrowing from them 
as much as 40 miles an hour of their wind move- 
ment to add to its own. The added velocity 
makes a disastrous addition to its destructive 
capacity, and explains why tornadoes lay out 
a comparatively narrow belt of destruction in a 
business-like way, like the passage of a titanic 
tractor, It is a progressive whirl with inflow- 
ing winds increasing to velocities of 200, some- 
times 300, miles an hour ; its path is usually less 
than a quarter of a mile wide ; its total life a 
matter of perhaps an hour or so. Its approach 
is heralded by a violently agitated cloud mass 
from which usually hangs a writhing funnel- 


shaped cloud, swinging to and fro, In 
semi-darkness, accompanied by lightning and THE RESULT OF A HURRICANE IN ALGERIA: 
thunder, the tornado does its terrible work. WITH WRECKAGE OF EVERY 


It passes by, leaving a hopeless wreck of 

buildings, the dead and the injured Iving on the ground in a wild tangle of confusion. The 
damage done results in the first place from the violence of the surface winds blowing over 
buildings and other exposed objects, crushing them, dashing them against each other ; 
secondly from a sort of explosive action; and thirdly from the uprushing air movement 
close around the centre of the vortex. Destructive tornadoes are most frequent and violent 
in the plains of the United States, particularly of the Mississippi basin E. S. Grew. 





THE PORT OF MASTAGANEN, 
KIND AFTER IT HAD PASSED, 


Publishing Co, ; 25s.). 


With Frontispiece (Peter Davies; 15s.). Barrie’s whimsical 
humour pervades these intimate letters, written, for the most 
part, to friends, and bearing little on public affairs. He be- 
longs to that company of lovable writers, among whom one 
thinks naturally, for comparison, of Charles Lamb and R. L. 
Stevenson. Unfortunately, his letters to R.L.S. have not 
been preserved, but allusions to him occur in those to another 
much-loved novelist friend, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. One of 
the subjects they discussed is the completion of Stevenson’s 
unfinished story, “St. Ives,” which “Q” had undertaken. 
It was a trial to Barrie that he could not oftener visit *‘ Gs” 
Cornish fastness at Fowey. Barrie, of course, knew most of 
the interesting people of his day, and many—including 
Mr. Churchill—figure in these pages. To quote an editorial 
comment : ‘* Since it was largely home affairs that employed 
his pen, lending themselves best to that ‘ Barrie touch’ of 
his, he wrote with particular ease to women. When he knew 
a married couple, it was to the wife he wrote most—even 
when the husband was Thomas Hardy.”’ Owing to attacks of 
writer’s cramp, Barrie took to writing with his left hand, 
whereon he makes amusing comments. 

Though Barrie, who died in 1937, was spared watching the 
world’s relapse into insanity, his reactions to the last war 
make some of these letters seem topical to-day. He suffered 
_ bereavement himself, and his sympathy with others was 
heartfelt. His conduct ever followed the Australian poet’s 
maxim: ‘‘ Kindness in another’s trouble ; Courage in your 
own.”’ Among his memories of 1917 is a notable gathering at 
his Adelphi flat, while searchlights swept the sky during a 
Zeppelin raid. ‘“ Hardy,” he writes, “‘ was staying with me 
lately and he and Wells and Shaw and Arnold Bennett and I 
sat one night watching the strange spectacle.’”’ Barrie visited 

the front, and describes to Mrs. Hardy an incident which 
recalls the tricoteuses of the French Revolution. ‘“ I was on 
the Marne in France and I saw an old lady knitting placidly 
by the door of her new wooden house. On the same spot 
she had been ill-treated by two German soldiers in the dash 
for Paris, and they destroyed her home. Now they are 
buried beneath her potatoes and she is there knitting. It 
grips me like a poem by your husband. I hope you are both 
very well. I lift my hat to him. He is our great man.” 

From a dramatist’s letters we turn to a dramatic critic’s 
diary in “ Eco 5.”” Again More of the Autobiography of 
James Agate. With 11 Illustrations (Harrap; 18s.). The 
transition is temperamental. Barrie has more of the shy, 
elusive spirit of Queen Mab, “in shape no bigger than 
an agate-stone’’’! The critic is a sort of Sir Oracle, large 
and solid, confident and imperative. Possibly he is not 
among the blessed who inherit the earth, yet there is some- 
thing disarming about total ** Egotism ”’ in five volumes. 
His diary is vastly entertaining and diversified, for he is 
as full of matter as Jaques, without the melancholy, and 
as ready in discussion as a Brains Trust resident. One 
literary quotation, by the way, may need revision. I re- 
member the passage ascribed to Miss Mitford in a rather 
different form—‘* When the speaker understands not what 
he says, and his hearer understands it no better, this is 
what we call metaphysics.”” I thought it came from an 
eighteenth-century play. . 

Mr. Agate’s reference to his article on clowns, and his 
inclusion of Grock among universal comedians, link with 
“Fairs, CircuSES AND Music Hatts.”’ By M. Willson 
Disher. With 8 Colour-Plates and 27 black-and-white 
Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). This new volume of that 
excellent series, ‘‘ Britain in Pictures,’’ comes from a 
specialist in the annals of “ the Big Top”’ and other forms 
of showmanship. His memorial tribute to Thomas Ellar, 
the last great Harlequin, recently occupied the front page 
of the Times Literary Supplement. The present work has 
all the pictorial allurements of the Series. 

Another of its new additions is *‘ British RoMANTIC 
Artists.”” By John Piper. With 12 Colour-Plates and 
28 black-and-white Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). The 

author is one of our best-known living painters 

of the younger school, and was recently com- 
missioned by the Queen to make drawings of 

Windsor Castle. Among Romantics he includes 

Turner, Gainsborough, Constable, Cotman, 

Girtin, Blake, and the Pre-Raphaelites, besides 

some modernists. To Mr. Piper is dedicated 

“Tue Romantics.” An Anthology chosen by 

Geoffrey Grigson (Routledge; ros. 6d.). An 

erudite but somewhat over-allusive preface, 

elaborating the compiler’s principles of selec- 
tion, leaves me bewildered in a fog of cultural 
detail, and slightly irritated by such spellings 
as ‘“‘tyger’’ and ‘ Gothick,” and references 
to “Lord Bacon,” not the correct title of 

‘ large-brow’d Verulam.” However, the inten- 
tion is unimpeachable, and the result distinc 
tive and off the beaten track. Affinity with 
Romantic art is shown by quotations from 

Constable, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Haydon, 
Francis Danby, and painters equally famous 
as poets, Blake and Rossetti. 

Germany’s organised effort to obliterate the 
art and culture of Poland, and the presenta- 
tion to General Smuts, while here, of a portrait 
of himself done by a Polish soldier-artist, 
intensify interest in a large and _ lavishly 
LITTERED illustrated volume—‘' PottsH PatintinG.” By 

Henryk Gotlib. With Preface by R. H 
Wilenski, and 145 full-page Plates (Minerva 


The author does not touch on his country’s present sorrows, but 


gives an interesting historical account of her painters since the Middle Ages. The publishers 
mention that he himself is a distinguished artist, and was in England when the Germans 
attacked Warsaw. He then painted a big allegorical picture entitled ‘* Warsaw, September, 


1939.” 
show vigour and freshness. 


The paintings reproduced in this volume, chosen as characteristic of Polish art, 


Cuarres EF. Byres 
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and 
WAR SAVINGS 


$ 


Ml 
It may interest you to know 


that our War 


~ 


Sav ings 
Campaign to which I re- 
ferred in| my last report, 
has met with great success. 
Our employees are now 
contributing at the rate of 
£250,0C O per annum, 
nearly twice the amount 
contributed in the previous 
[ need hardly say 


our efforts are continuing. 


year. 
Mi 





Lord Hirst, of Witton, 
Chairman and Managing 
Director in his Chairman's 
Speech at the G.E.C, Annual 
General Meeting, July, 1942 
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Present rate of contribution 


™" 
£300,000 per annum. 
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Pee 1942, obviously finds a bedroom conversation with 
Miss Clara, 1892, no easy matter. The difference in their 
outlooks is reflected in their underclothes. Look at them. No 
longer ago than our mothers’ day these were made from 
vegetable fibres (cotton and linen) or animal, that is protein, 


fibres (wool and silk). About 1850 chemical research began 


to examine how it might improve on these natural fibres. 


Cotton was cheap but harsh. A _ British chemist, John 


Mercer, devised the process of mercerising which greatly 
improved its softness and appearance, though without 


approaching the softness and beauty of silk. Yet silk was 
far too costly for the average woman. Accordingly the chemist 
set out to build new silk-like fabrics. He began with vegetable 
fibres, treating cellulose from wood pulp to give the * artificial 
silks ** now generally known as rayon. But as Nature had 
made the cellulose, the chemist in building up these fabrics 
only entered at the half-way stage. During the last ten years 
he has shown his ability to start at rock bottom. In the dis- 
covery of nylon, the chemical industry has proved its ability 
to create its own raw material and to produce a fibre that ts 
an improvement on natural silk. At the moment nylon ts 
playing its part in the national effort, and will not be available 
to the public until the war is over. Whereas Miss Clara’s 
underclothes were grown on a cotton plantation o1 the back 
of a sheep, Pam's “ scanties ” are discovered in the laboratory 
and produced in the chemical factory. The modern girl 
has good reason to be grateful to the chemist who has 

brought soft and beautiful fabrics within 


the reach of all. 


No. 4 in the ** Services of an Industry” series 


lettin tine radii 
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issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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per bottle 
5 -bottlelf9 


Also 
GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
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The Spirit 


Now, as four hundred years ago, 
the spirit of Raleigh is the spirit 
of England, and never was it 
more plainly evidenced than in 
our sea-borne air arm. Whatever 
the odds, the superb courage and 
high purpose of these heroes 


The modern Raleigh Bicycle means dependable, care-free 
transport for all. Just an occasional drop of oil in the 
right places will keep it running sweetly for years. 


KALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 








of Raleigh 


cannot fail to hasten Victory. 

To-day the Raleigh Cycle 
contributes to Britain’s prodig- 
10us effort by providing care-free 
transport for the War-workers, 
thus conserving time and energy 
for the Nation’s vital business. 

















THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 
TANQUERAY GORDON # CO on — he largest gin distillers in the wotld aladieneliehinieaaeeneceece aia 
TO VISIT FRIENDS Why we need 


BEWARE! 


In pre-war days this meant that frost pro- 
tection and engine safety were essential. 


These days will return once again and 


with them the necessity for BLUECOL. 


Today BLUECOL is unobtainable as the 
Services require the total output of anti- 
freeze ingredients. 


We know you will understand. 


ARE RISKING 
SORE GUMS 
TENDER GUMS 
INFLAMED GUMS 
BLEEDING GUMS 





Tender, bleeding gums are 
danger signs, which neglected, lead to 
gum disease (Pyorrhcea). Daily use of 
Forhans will eradicate these gum affections 
—used in time, prevent them altogether. 


Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti yasmee 
Astringent. Thousands of them recommend Forhans 
Brand Special Formula Dentifrice, which contains 
Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea Astringent. Don't let pyorrhasa 
claim you as a victim. Guard against 
it now—before it is too late! See 
your dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula’ Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 
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BLUECOL 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE | 


IS NO SAFE 
AVAILABLE 
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LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
ined from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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SHIPPING | 


When you call at 





HALIFAX | 
’ sf ») Nova Scotia 
7 SAINT JOHN 
> * New Brunswick 
» MONTREAL 
\ Quebec or 
; VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 British Columbia 


British Consols | 
or “EXPORT " (aquotuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’ 


TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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The fact that goods made of row matevials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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_FOR GIRLS AND BOYS _ 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
__ All the best babies have them —__ 
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Barling 


PIPE CRAFT 
British Made. € — ¢ 


Index of Sizes clear'y 
marked on stem. 














Care should be 
taken of your 
Barling Pipe. 
Supplies are ex 
tremely limited, con- 
sequently difficult to 
obtain. The letters S.S, 
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When available, prices as follows: 


Standard 5.5. S-M. i, E.L, 
or Sandblast - 106 13/6 16/6 20- 
Ye Olde Wood S.S. S-M. L E.t 


Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.1 ész. 812 


**Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 
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‘ Plus One 


That’s the ‘Plus One’ way. Fust wet 
the beard, preferably with warm water, 
apply * Plus One’ thinly (do not rub it 
in), run the razor over, and the stiffest, 
stubbliest beard is a minus quantity. 
PER TUBE. ..<... 2}- 

PER LARGE JAR 3/9 
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BARNARDO'S 


HOMES 





The work of these Homes is more than 
ever necessary in this fourth year of war 
8,200 boys and girls are constantly bein 
supported, of whom more than 2,000 are 
babies and toddlers of tive and under 
Please signify your practical sympathy 
by sending 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 


10/- 


It will feed a child for ten days. 


5,500 children admitted) since wat 

began, including 1,200 war cases 

Cheques, ete crossed), payable ‘Dy 

Barnardo's Homes should be sent to 

92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1 











HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


HELP TO SOLVE THE 


FUEL TARGET 


PROBLEM 


Supplies although restricted 
are still available for essential 
domestic requirements. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 
He : a i & W rts BOMNYDRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 


63 Conduit St., WI & Il Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


LIVERPOOL 20 Canning Place 
EDINBURGH - 17 Greenside Place 
GLASGOW 11 Dixon Street, C1 

















My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.” 


(Earl Baldwin. Dandee, 1925.) 





A. GALE & CO., LID., GLASGOW, C.i 
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CARELESS TALK COSTS LIVES 


may very well be true, but a chance remark by a soldier 
OVERHEARD IN THE TRAIN was not spreading 
a rumour, but giving interesting information. 
Speaking of his experiences in the war, he said :— 


‘‘THE CHURCH ARMY IS DOING A GOOD JOB OF WORK.” 


Through ‘The Church Army’s War Services, the work for 
Motherless Children, for Distressed Gentlewomen, the aged 
and lonely poor—in these and many other ways it brings 
cheer and comfort where the need is greatest 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT WILL HELP. 


Please send to— 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777. Supplies are, however, 
now strictly limited. 

‘Valstar coats in approved styles, 
are available for all branches 


of the Services. 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD: PENDLETON - MANCHESTER 
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Good work- good whisky 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





